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MADAME  DE  MAINTENON, 

.  {^Continued from  oAr  Itut.) 

Mademoiselle  returned  to  Paris,  un- 
ceruin  of , her  destiny,  and  even  of  her 
Subsistence.  Madame  de  Neuillant  took 
her  with  her  every  day  to  visit  the  Abbe 
Scaron,  either  to  form  her  by  the  polite 
comi^any  she  met  there,  or  to  introduce 
her  to  the  world.  Scaron  was  charmed 
with  her  beauty,  and  melted  to  compas¬ 
sion  by  her  misfortunes ;  he  admired  her 
wit,. .he  adored  her  modesty,  his  gaiety 
forsook  him,  and  he  could  think  of  no¬ 
thing  but  her.  Fortunately  he  learned, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Aubigne  suffered 
a  great  deal  from  the  tyranny  and  inso¬ 
lence  of  Madame  de  Neuillant;  he  was 
surprised  that  the  unhappy  orphan  had 
never  dicovered  her  discontent  by  any 
complaint ;  and  his  love  increased  with 
the  esteem  with  which  this  knowledge 
inspired  him.  Emboldened  by  this  dis¬ 
covery;  he  took  an  opportunity  one  day, 
when  he  was  alone  with  her,  to  lament 
the  injuries  she  had  suffered  from  for- 
iune ;  and  represented  to  her  her  ex¬ 
treme  unhappiness,  in  being  obliged  to 
owe  all  to  the  humanity  of  an  avaricious 
woman,  who  seasoned  every  thing  with 
a  reproach,  and  who,  to  do  herself  honor, 
appeared  in  public  with  her  as  a  compa¬ 
nion,  while,  in  private,  she  confounded 
her  with  her  domestics.  Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigne  answered  no  otherwise  than 
by  tears.  “  If  vou  lose  Madame  de  Neu¬ 
illant,  continued  the  Abbe,  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  you?”  Her  tears  flowed  with 
naore  violence  than  before  ;  her  imagina¬ 
tion  painted  to  her  all  her  future  misery, 
of  which  the  present  W'as  only  the  pre¬ 


lude.  **  You  will,”  resumed  Scaron,  “  be 
plunged  into  the  most  dreadful  indigence, 
or  reduced  to  a  servile  condition  worse 
than  indigence  itself;  or  exposed  to  all 
the  contempt  of  libertinism.  You  will 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
misfortunes ;  nor  can  1  be  silent,  when  1 
know  that  Madawne  de  Neuillant  is  your 
only  support.  Again,  suffer  me  to  repeat 
it,  what  will  become  of  you  after  her 
death  ?”  “  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?” 
cried  Mademoiselle  d’Aubigne.  “  There 
is  no  other  asylum  for  young  ladies  in 
your  situation,  than  a  convent  or  marri¬ 
age  ;  it  is  one  of  those  two  conditions, 
which  alone  can  presence  you  from  the 
dangers  to  which  your  beautj*^  already  so 
celebrated,  will  inevitably  expose  you. 
WiU  you  be  a  nun  ?  I  will  pay  the  sum 
necessary  for  your  admittance.  Will 
you  marry?  I  can  offer  you  only  "Q  very 
narrow  fortune,  and  a  very  ugly  person. 
Whichsoever  is  your  choice,  1  shall  be, 
if  not  happy,  at  least  s^rtisfied,  in  having 
delivered  you  from  the  tyranny  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Neuillant,  the  opulence  of  the 
I  Financiers,  and  the  artifices  of  the  Cour¬ 
tiers.  But  I  intreat  you  to  reflect,  that 
I  was  of  all  men  in  thtf  w^orld,  the  most 
averse  to  marriage,  notwithstanding  1 
propose  it  to  you.”  Mademoiselle  d’Au- 
bigne  replied,  that  she  would  willingly 
chuse  that  alternative  which  should  put  it 
in  her  power  to  shew  him  all  her  grati¬ 
tude,  to  make  the  benefit  he  conferred 
advantageous  to  them  both,  provided 
that  Madame  de  Neuillant  consented  to 
it.  A  resolution  which  did  not  so  much 
prove  her  extreme  poverty,  as  her  com¬ 
passion  for  him  who  felt  so  great  a  degree 
of  it  for  her.  Madame  de  Neuillant  was 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  consent 
to  this  marriage,  on  condition  that  it 


should  not  be  celebrated  during  two 
years,  on  account  of  the  }outh  of  her 
kinswoman.  When  the  contract  was 
drawing  up,  Scaron  said,  that  he  acknow'- 
Icdgcd  to  recive,  with  the  lady,  an  estate 
of  four  Louis  d’ors,  two  large  eyes  very 
saucy  and  dangerous,  a  body  beautifully 
made,  a  pair  of  fine  hands,  and  a  great 
deal  of  wit.  The  Notary  asked  him, 
what  dowry  he  would  settle  upon  her  ? 

“  Immortality',  (replied  Scaron) — the 
names  of  the  wdves  of  kings  die  with 
then!  ;  but  that  of  the  wife  of  Scaron 
will  live  for  ever.”  This  marriage  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  canonship  of  Mans. 

He  sold  it  to  a  Valet  de  chambre  of  .Me¬ 
nage  ;  and  still  continued  his  design  of 
going  to  Martin  1  CO ;  it' was  upon  this 
voyage  he  founded  all  his  hopes  of  those 
pleasures  he  promised  himself  from  his 
marriage:  Mademoiselle  d’Aubigne  was 
to  accompany  him,  and  contribute,  by 
her  care  and  assiduity,  to  the  recovery 
of  his  health  ;  the  first  fruits  of  which  he 
destined  to  her.  It  was  with  this  view 
that  he  sold  his  whole  estate,  and  placed 
part  of  the  money,  arising  from  the  sale, 
in  the  trading  company  of  Cayenne.  At 
the  time  of  their  nuptials  he  was  depriv¬ 
ed  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  so  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  d’Auhigne  was  rather  his  com¬ 
panion  than  his  w'ife.  This  unsuitable 
match  was,  however,  very  fortunate  to 
her.  I’he  family  of  Scaron  was  very 
ancient,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  great 
alliances.  Catharine  Scaron  de  V^ivies, 
liis  cousin,  was  married  to  the  J3iike  d’ 
Aumonl,  a  marshall  of  France.  H  is  un¬ 
cle  was  Bishop  of  Grenoble  ;  his  father 
Counsellor  of  the  great  chamber  ;  his  ‘  ^ 
great  grandfather  was  a  magistrate,  who 
made  himself  feared  by  the  Guises  artd 
the  council  of  sixteen.  Through  their 
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intei»est  Madame  Scaron  was  introduced  few  hours  which  the  king  or  the  mar-  affectionate  assiduity.  The  physicians 
to  Louis  XIV.  and  to  the  king’s  then  fa-  chioncss  de  Montespenj  indulged  her  having  declared  that  there  was. no  hope 
■vourite  the  Marchioness  de  Montespan,  with,  were  employed  in  viewifig  Main-  of  her  life,  the  whole  court  was  in  tears, 
aisl  was  appointed  an  attendant  on  the  tenon,  and  planning  improvements  there:  either  through  real  grief,  or  the  preva- 
children.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  She  cnabcllished  the  castle,  she  cstab-  lence  of  example. 

(which  stopped  the  voyage)  Madame  lished  schools ;  but  was  particularly  anxi\  ( to  he  continued, ) 

Scaron  became  every  day  more  agreeable  ous  to  settle  manufactures,  and  render 

to  the  King,  and  therefore,  every  day  horpitals  unnecessary,  as  all  -the  pObr  * 

more  hated  by  the  marchioness  de  Mon-  might  find  sufficient  employment  in  tliem.  SINGULAR  ANECDOTE 

tespan  ;  but  her  happiness  was  momenta-  She  looked  upon  all  her  vassals  as  her  Of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Prevost, 
ry,  her  uneasiness  of  long  continuance,  children,  and  often  remitted  thbse  inju-  /d  i  i  k  i  * 

Thus,  sul)ject  to  continual  uneasiness,  rious  claims,  which  force  and  length  of  (Kelated  by  nimsell.) 

she  was  a  thousand  times  tempted  to  ap-  time  liave  consecrated  to  justice..  The  The  character  of  every  man  is  govern, 
peal  to  the  King;  but,  as  her  gratitude  king,  perceiving  her  to  be  greatly  pleased  ed  hy  ciroumstances  ;  and  we  may  often 
.would  never  suffer  her  to  complain  of  her  with  the  acquisition  of  her  estate,  called  observe,  that  one  incident  alone,  especial, 
friend,  she  sometimes  entertained  the  her  publicly  Madame  Maintenon.  Some  ly  at  that  period  of  juvenile  impression 
design  of  purchasing  an  estate,  and,  at  Imagined  that  this  change  of  name  had  when  the  soul  is  yet  unblunted  by  a  pro- 
others,  of  retiring  into  a  convent.  Her  been  concerted  between  the  king  and  miscuous  intercourse  with  the  world, 
solicitude  for  the  Duke  du  Maine,  then  her.  Her  enemies  reported  that  she  was  shall  give  the  law  to  our  ideas,  if  not  to 
ill,  encrcased  in  proportion  as  the  lime  wholly  taken  up  with  trifles  and  her  new  actions,  ever  after. 

drew  near,  when  he  was  to  be  taken  out  grandeur,  while  others  in  whispers  called  Of  this  truth„^hich,  after  all,  is  but 
of  her  hands.  The  king,  going  one  day  her*  Madame  de  Maintcnaiit;  but  consci-  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  philosophy 
into  his  children’s  apartment,  found  Ma-  ous  of  the  innocence  and  rectitude  of  her  has  to  adduce  of  the  intimate  connection 
dame  Scaron  alone  with  them,  supporting  own  heart,  she  seemed  to  despise  the  oi  mind  yfithmatter^  we  have  a  striking 
the  Duke  du  Maine,  who  was  ill  of  a  malicious  censures  of  the  public,  and  for  instance  in  the  gentleman  who  forms  the 
fever,  w  ith  one  hand,  with  the  other  the  future  signed  Maintenon.  The  king,  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  and  who 
rocking  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes,  who  every  day  more  charmed  with  her,  neg-  not  a  little  distinguished  in  the  circles  of 
lay  in  a  cradle,  and  the  Count  de  Vexin  lected  nothing  which  he  thought  could  the  Belles  lei t res  on  the  continent,  is'par- 
sleeping  upon  her  knees.  The  women  make  her  residence  in  the  court  agree-  ticularly  admired  for  the  graces,  charm* 
attendants  had  all  sunk  under  the  fatigue,  able  to  her.  He  shewed  the  most  re-  Ing^  however  gloomy^  with  which,  as  a 
Madame  Scaron  had  \Yatched  three  nights  spectful  attention,  the  softest  homage  to  professed  he  has  repeatedly  en- 

successively  with  these  sick  children,  her  character :  And  when  his  esteem  and  riched  the  regions  oi  sentiment  mo^ 
yet  still  thought  she  had  net  done  enough,  veneration  for  her  had  taken  away  all  ral  fiction, 

— The  king  sent  her  immediately  one  hop'es  of  seducing  her,  the  idea  of  seeing  One  evening,  as  he  was  at  supper  with 
hundred  thousand  francs. — This  new  her  every  day  was  preferred  by  him  to  a  few  intimate  friends,  men  of  letters 
benefaction  renew  ed  her  scheme  for  pur-  all  other  pleasures.  His  passion,  nour-  like  himself,  the  conversation  insensibly 
chasing  an  estate.  The  lands  of  Main-  ished  in  silence,  never  appeared,  but  in  turned  on  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  and 
tenon  were  proposed  to  her,  a  noble  and  that  respect  so  seldom  seen  in  a  lover,  so  in  the  course  of  a  desultory  comment  on 
fine  estate,  a  magnificent  castle,  in  a  most  wonderful  in  a  king,  till  at  the  moment,  this  topic,  one  of  the  company  took  occa- 
rharming  country,  at  the  extremity  of  a  when,  by  the  death  of  his  queen,  he  was  sion  to  observe,  that  no  man,  however 
large  town,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  at  liberty  to  offer  at  one  time  his  hand  and  benevolent  his  disposition,  or  inoffensive 
leagues  distant  from  Paris,  and  ten  from  heart  to  her,  whom  he  had  at  first  washed,  his  manners,  could  engage  that  he  would 
Versailles.  The  situation  jtempted  her,  and  afterwards  despaired  of  obtaining  at  never  be  hi n^self  subject  to  the  capital 
and  a  bargain  was  concluded  on  the  STth  any  price,  convinced  by  her  perseverance  punishment  of  a  criminal, 
of  December,  1G74,  for  two  hundred  and  in  virtue,  that  she  was  not  to  be  subdued;  “  Right  (cried  the  Abbe  Prevost)  : 
fifty  thousand  livres.  These  lands  pro-  by  her  humility  in  grandeur,  that  she  With  truth  too  might  you  have  added, 
duced  onlv  nine  or  ten  thousand  livres  a  was  superior  to  ambition.  She  accom-  sir,  it  would  be  equally  presumptuous  in 
year,  but  Madame  Scaron  carried  thither  panied  the  king  in  all  his  journies  into  him  to  allege,  that  he  would  never  merit 
that  spirit  of  method  and  economy  which  .Burgundy,  Alsace,  and  upon  the  Sarre,  likewise  that  punishment.” 
she  Imcl  acquired  in  poverty;  she  pre-  where  he  had  flying  camps  to  keep  his  To  this  doctrine,  however,  he  could 
vailed  on  some  Flemi.sh  artists  to  form  troops  in  action,  and  his  frontiers  in  se-  obtain  no  votaries. 

some  maniifaclures  of  lace,  and  settled  curity.  Louis  every  day  distinguished  “  Well,  gaiulemen,  (resumed  the  Ab- 
Normans  upon  her  lands,  whose  business  her  with  marks  of  new  favor,  which  Ma-  be)  it  matters  not  whether  you  are  dis- 
was  to  make  linen  cloth.  Ry  these  use-  dame  de  Maiutenon  as  constantly  im-  posed  to  believe  or  disbelieve  my  posi- 
iul  establishments  she  iacrcksed  the  re-  proved  to  the  queen’s  advantage.  In  their  tion;  but  still  I  scruple  not  to  maintain 
venues  of  her  estate  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  return  to  Strasburg,  the  queen  was  seiz-  that  even  with  a  disposition  the  most  he- 
thousand  livres.  LTpon  her  first  taking  ed  with  a  dangerous  illness  ;  the  king  iwvolent^  and  manners  the  most  tnoffen- 
possession  of  it,  ♦he  said,  Here  will  appeared  extremely  grieved  at  it,  and  as  our  friend  here  has  expressed  him- 
I  die.”  /This  was  the  only  estate  she  Mad.  de  Maintenon  divided  her  cares  self,  a  man  may  s^k  into  an  abyss  of 
ever  possessed  in  a  ’ height  of  favour,  between  the  king,  whom  she  comforted  guilt  from  which  in  this  world  he  can  ne- 
which  afforded  her  the  means  of  purchas-  with  a  sympathising  tenderness,  and  the  rer  be  extricated,  and  for  which  he  shall 
ing  otliers  of  imnicnst  valuer  Those  (queen,  whom  she  attended  with  th^  most  himself  acknowledge  that  the  punishment 
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of  a  bailer  would-be  but  an  Imperfect  j  had  opportunities  of  evincing,  in  her  nesses,  that  he  owed  his  untimely  death 
atonement.”  dear  presence,  the  unalterable  lervour  of  to  cccidenty  and  not  without  breathing 

Here  the  company,  with  looks  of  as-  a  passion  pure  as*  it  was  unbounded.  forth  at  the  same  time  a  fervent  benedic- 

tonishment  at  the  Abbe  Prevost,  declar-  “  My  relations,  mean  while,  were  daily  tion  on  his  son,  the  very  wretch  who  had 
ed  with  one  voice,  that  he  talked  of  an  complaining  of  my  idlene.^s^  and  urging  been  his  unnatural  destroyer. 
impossihility^  or,  at  least,  of  what  barely  me  to  fix  upon  some  line  of  employment  ‘‘  Every  suspicion  of  murder  being 
came  within  the //ne  of  being  possible.  in  which,  justifying  the  fond  expecta-  thus  done  away,  he  was  interred  without 
The  Abbe,  however,  true  to  his  text,  tions  of  a  worthy  family,  I  might  estab-  further  enquiry;  and  thus  was  I,  througli 
thus  proceeded  : —  ^  lish  myself  for  life  in  a  state  of  honoura-  an  exertion  of  generosity  and  tenderness, 

“  Come,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  friends,  ble  independence.  But  every  employ-  of  wflich  few  parents  would  be  capable  at 
and,  relying  on  your  discretion,  I  will  ment  I  disdained  which  had  not  for  its  so  dreadful  a  crisis  ; — thus  was  I,  gen- 
furnish  you  with  a  lamentable  proof,  z;z  object  the  care  of  my  beloved  girl ;  nor  tlenien,  exempted  from  the  ignominy  and 
my  own  person^  oi  the  truth  of  what  I  as-  did  I  know  an  ambition  beyond  the  heart  horror  of  terminating  my  existence  upon 
sert. — But  first,  let  me  ask,  docs  any  soothing  one  of  pleasing  and  being  pleas-  ^gibbet.  Yet  was  I  not  exempted  by  it 
person  entertain  the  least  suspicion  con-  ed  by  from  feeling,  in  its  utmost  extent,  the 

cerning  integrity,  wz/ honour,  mv  ab- 1  “  Matters,  however,  remained  not  enormity  of  my  crime.  His  dying  kind- 

horrcnce  of  vice  in  every  shape  jiong  in  this  state  of  tranquillity  ;  and  the  ness  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  served  but  , 

“  Oh  !  by  no  means !  (exclaimed  every  busy  demon  of  scandal  having,  under  the  to  furnish  fresh  stings  to  mv  remorse  ; 
gentleman  in  the  room) — We  are  con-  mask  of  friendship,  communicated  to  my  and  at  length,  torn  with  all  the  pangs  that 
vinced  that  a  man  breathes  not  than  father  the  news  of  my  amour,  he,  one  can  consume  a  wretch  conscious  that  h« 

the  Abbe  Prevost.  day — fatal  accident! — surprised  me  in  is  //ve,  yet  conscious  also  that 

“  But  there  breathe,  I  hope,  millions  the  arms  of  my  mistress,  who  by  this  he  is  to  dis^  I  determined  to  hide 
and  millions  more (returned  he),  time,  was  within  tw’o  or  three  months  of  my  sorrows  from  the  world  in  the  re- 
— Alas  !  what  guilt  can  exceed  that  of  a  her  deliver}\ — With  a  look  that  denounc-  cesses  of  some  cloister,  gloomy  as  my 
parricide? — Yet  am  /  the  very  wretch  ed  vengeance  upon  us  both,  he  bitterly  own  distracted  soul. 

I  name. — Yes,  gentlemen,  strange  as  it  upbraided  her  for  her  guilty  connection  “  flence  it  was  that  I  came  to  embrace 
mayfappear,  in  me  you  behold  the  imhap-  with  his  son  ;  and,  treating  her  as  a  com-  the  order  of  Clugnv  ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
py  murderer  of  a  beloved  father  I”  '  mon  seductress,  he  even  scrupled  not  to  to  this  circumstance  of  irreparable  guilt 
Even  after  this  solemn  exordium,  the  accuse  her  of  being  the  base,  the  contami-  in  my  early  youth,  that,  driven  from  th« 
company  knew  not  what  to  think,  unless  nated  source  of  ruin  to  all  his  hopes.  natured  bias  of  my  genius,  I  am  indebted 

that,  disposed  to  be  gravely  jocular^  he.!  “  Thunderstruck  at  the  sight  of  a  fa-  for  those  situations  of  terror,  for  those 
meant  toplayupon  their  credulity^  and  to  ther  whom,l  knew  it  inipossible  for  me  events  of  bloodshed,  which,  heightened 
make  a  mock  of  their  feelings.  VV’ith  to  appease,  I  trembled  in  every  joint;  with  all  the  colouring  of  misanthropic 
One  accord,  however,  they  begged  of  him  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  ready  to  gloom,  have  so  long,  and  indeed  so  dc- 
to  relate  his  story  ;  and  accordingly,  j  sink  into  the  earth  with  confusion,  1  sefvedly,  been  pronounced  the  charac- 
without  further  ceremony  or  interrup-  found  myself  literally  spe^chle«s.  Not  teristics  of  my  novels.” 
tion,  he  thus  briefly  unfolded  it :  so  the  harmless  girl.  Shc^  with  an  ani-  Here  the  Abbe  closed  his  narrative 

Hardlj’,  said  he,  had  I  quitted  the  mation  which  conscious  innocence  alone  of  woe,  leaving  the  company  to  make 
University,  when,  visiting  daily,  a  little  could  inspire,  justified  herself,  and  with  their  own  reflections  upon  it.  In  these, 
girl  in  the  neighhourliood,  of  my  own  streaming  eyes,  vindicated  me. — Vain,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed,  they  disco- 
age,  I  became  fond  of  her  to  distraction,  however,  were  all  her  tears,  her  sighs,  vered  a  mixture  of  pity  and  horror;  sen- 
Equally  enraptured  was  her  tenderness  her  intreaties;  and  if  they  produced  any  sations  to  which  lliey  would  have  given 
for  me ;  nor  was  it  long  before,  unable  effect  at  all,  it  was  that  oi*  adding  fuel  to  a  more  decided  expression^  however, 
to  repress  those  fascinating  Jmpulses  of  the  fire  which  already  raged  in  the  bosom  could  they  have  been  yet  convinced  ot 
nature  which  our  cruel  stars  denied  us  of  an  incensed  parent,  and  wliich  it  was  the  truth  of  what  he  had  so  pathetically 
the  liberty  of  sanctifying  by  Twarrz'zT^e,!  no  longer  in  the  power  nature^  much  related. — In  fine,  the  general  opinion  still 
we  indulged  ourselv  es  in  all  the  stolen  j  less  of  reason^  to«extinguish.  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  Abbe’s  aclven- 

sweets  of  a  commerce,  which  howe\’er  j  “  At  length  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  ture  deserved  to  he  considered  as  a  mere 
guiltless  under  circumstances  like  ours,  to  strike  her  ;  and  a  scuffle  ensuing  from  incident,  whidi  he  had  planned  for  some 
the  knavery  of  religion  has  for  ages  ray  attempts  to  shield  her  from  his  vio-  future  or  and  of  which,  by 

taught  us  to  be  criminal  m  all  cases*  lence,  she  received  from  him  a  kick  upon  previously  relating  it  as  an  afiair  ot  his 
“  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  consequence  I  the  stomach,  which  threw  her  senseless  own,  he  was  desirous  to  ascertain  the  ef- 
of  our  clandestine  intercourse  was,  that  upon  ihe  floor.  -  .  feet  it  would  produce  upon^the  sensibility, 

she  became  pregnant;  a  circumstance  “  I  was  now  perfectly  frantic  ;  and  in  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
which,  far  from  cooling  my  afi'ectioiis,  the  delirium  of  my  rage,  darting  at  my  whether  it  was  an  adventure  ot /  fftz/zz//,  or 
served  to  inflame  them,  and  to  rivet  my  father,  I  drove  him  headlong  oicr  the  of  imagination^  it  exhibited  a  scene  of  ^ 
ray  heart  more  firmly  than  ever  to  that  staircase.— I  he  consequence.  Heavens  !  which  no  man  would  wish  fo  appear  the 
of  an  amiable  innocent,  who,  in  yielding  that  I  should  live  to  relate  it!  The  con-  hero;  certain  it  is,  that  the  A!)hc,  though 
to  me  her  love,  had  sacrificed  to  me  her  sequence  w'as,  that  his  skull  being  frac-  repeatedly  questioned  concerning  the  au- 
honour. — Every  minute  of  absence  from  tured  by  the  fall,  he  expired  the  same  thenticity  of  his  story  ^afterwards,  still 
her  was  a  minute  of  misery  to  me;  and  evening;  though  not  without  declaring,  persisted  in  declaring  every  syllable  ol  u 
I  seemed  to  exist  but  in  proportion  as  I  la  the  presence  of  a  mt^titude  of  wit-  to  be  a  melanc/iolly  truths  and  no  fiction^ 
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ESS  ATS. 

THE  PASSENGER.— No.  I. 

,  the  coach  drove  up,  in  which  I  was 

to  take  passage,  it  had  nearly  drove  over 
one  ot  a  group  of  children,  who  had  been 
gambling  with  cents,  and  were  now  too 
much  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute  to 
notice  the  carriage,  I'here  were  two  la¬ 
dies  and  three  gentlemen  in  the  stage, 
whose  conversation,  as  I  found  on  taking 
my  sear,  had  been  on  pestilential  diseases, 
and  the  exertions  which  had  been  made 
to  discover  and  remove  their  causes. — 
-And  pray,  said  an  elderly  gentleman,  to 
one  who  appeared  to  be  a  citizen,  have 
Tou  a  Moral  Board  of  Health  in  this 
city  ?  Oh  yes,-  replied  the  other,  it  is  by 
their  exertions  that  so  much  cleanliness 
13  produced,  public  waggons  traverse  the 
city  three  times  a  week  by  their  order, 
to  cleanse  the  streets  ;  our  docks  are  fill¬ 
ing  up,  nuisances  of  every  kind  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  even  manufacturesVhich  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  offensive  substances,  are 
checked  during  the  heat  of  the  summer 
months. — You  mistake  me,  srr,  said  the 
other,  I  asked  if  you  had  a  Moral  Board 
of  Health*  Did  you  hear  the  shocking 
imprecations  which  were  uttered  by  those 
children,  some  of  whom  appear  to  be  just 
emerging  from  infancy  ?  Did  you  notice 

^  the  violence  of  passion  which  agitated 
every^  muscle,  and  even  deprived  them 
of  sense  for  seeing  their  danger  of  being 
over-run  b)*  the  carriage  ?  Did  you  ob- 
Sen^c  that  the  origin  of  this  infantile  ma¬ 
nia  was  Gambling  ?  Are  not  such  specta¬ 
cles  disorders  of  more  alarming  import 
to  the  moral  and  physical  constitution  of 
society,  than  au  epidemic  can  be  to  the 
natural  ?  It  is,  continued  he,  undoubtedly 
wise  in  the  Body  Politic,  to  guard  against 
the  contagion  of  malignant  disease,  by 
every  measure  which  human  reason  can 
suggest,  or  experience  recommend  ;  and 
here  ceases  the  feeble  power  of  man  ;  for 
disease  and  death  are  held  in  the  control 
of  Him  who  placed  us  in  this  state  of  be- 
in^,  and  little  can  be  done  by  mortals  to 
coiujteract  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the 
edicts  of  its  authof;  yet  as  human  en¬ 
deavours  are  at  times  permitted  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  that  little  should  not  be  neglected, 
nothing  should  be^omitted  which  presents 
a  probability  of  removing  the  cause,  re¬ 
sisting  the  effect,  or  mitigating  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  pestilence :  It  is  undoubtedly 
sent,  not  only  as  the  messenger  of  death 
but  as  a  trial  of  our  fortitude,  an  exercise 
of  Qur  rational  facoltiea,  which  shall^call 


upon  guard  every  energy  of  the  soul.  In 
this  light  I  view  all  evils  which  we  term 
natural.  From  natural  evils  I  distinguish 
all  those  which  originate  in  the  perverse¬ 
ness  of  human  inclination,  by  the  name 
of  artificial  evils,  because  they  arc  the 
offspring  of  art,  and  by  art  may  be  multi¬ 
plied  or  reduced  ;  they  are  sown  and 
cultivated  by  the  art  of  man,  by  him  they 
are  nurtured  to  maturity,  and  he  is  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Of 
this  truth  we  have  just  seen  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  rapid  growth  of  evil  in  the 
habits  of  those  children,  who  are  but  in 
the  early  spring  of  life,  what  then  must 
their  summer  and  autumn  produce? 

But  you  would  not  prohibit  necessary 
amusement  in  the  education  of  youth, 
said  the  citizen. 

Nor  would  I  prohibit  necessary  food, 
replied  the  other ;  but  he  who  should  ex¬ 
hibit  arsenic  as  food  to  his  children, 
would  be  considered  as  a  madman ;  and 
permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  arsenic  is 
as  suitable  an  ingredient  in  the  food  of 
children  as  gambling  is  to  constitute  a 
part  of  their  amusements ;  one  poisons 
the  body  and  the  other  the  mind ;  but 
this  difference  attends  their  effect,  that 
this  mental  poison  is  infectious  and  the 
other  is  not. 

And  how,  sir,  said  one  of  the  ladles, 
would  you  prevent  the  effects  of  this  poi¬ 
son,  or  arrest  the  hand  which  administers 
it,  since  the  evil  is  discoverable  at  so 
early  a  period  ? 

This  early  discovery,  madam,  gives 
the  surest  means  of  extirpation.  Could 
the  seeds  of  those  epidemic  diseases 
which  infest  our  cities,  be  as  early  disco¬ 
vered,  they  might  be  eradicated— or 
could  their  remedy  as  certainly  be  admi¬ 
nistered,  no  city  would  be  deserted  in 
retreating  from  the  contagion.  In  asso¬ 
ciation  and  example  the  seed  of  artificial 
evils  are  sown :  If  not  extracted  on  their 
first  appearance,  they  choak  the  progress 
of  virtuous  and  amiable  habits,  and  usurp 
their  place. 

Then  do  you  think,  sir,  rejoined  the 
lady,  that  children  may  be  made  what  we 
please  by  education  ? 

I  am  of  opinion,  madam,  that  no  pur¬ 
suit  in  Kfe  is  entirely  under  the  eontrol 
of  man,  but  that  success  in  some  cases 
depends  in  a  very’  great  measure  on  his 
juclgment  and  exertions,  cannot  admit  of 
a  doubt ;  and  of  those  cases,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  youth  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
committed  to  his  charge.  I  will,  by  a 
familiar  simile,  explain  my  opinion  of 
the  extent  of  our  influence  in  tke  fo:  ma- 


tionof  the  human  character,  by  the  adop* 
tion  of  j^ust  measures  in  their  proper  sea- 
son.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind  has 
very  justly  been  compared  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  comparison 
appears  so  just,  that  the  parallel  may  be 
traced  from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  the  productive  season  in 
both.  The  natural  soil  has  its  spring, 
suft^mer,  autumn,  and  winter ;  so  has  the 
mental.  The  natural  has  its  varieties  of 
fertility  or  aridity  from  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  so  has  the 
mental.  In  the  natural,  a  crop  will  arise 
in  its  season,  whether  it  be  cultivated  or 
not,  unless  the  soil  be  totally  barren  ;  just 
so  is  it  in  the  mental.  So  in  ^both  w  ill 
the  product  of  his  crop  be  useless  or  per¬ 
nicious,  for  want  of  culture,  or  healthful 
and  salutary,  from  the  care  of  the  culti¬ 
vator.  In  both,  the  produce  will  be  more 
or  less  abundant,  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  the  soil  and  the  assiduity  of 
the  hand  which  cultivates.  In  both,  the 
utmost  care  of  the  cultivator  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  some  noxious  weeds  from  appearing 
to^'demand  his  address  in  extracting  them. 

1  he  proper  season  for  removing  them  is 
their  first  appearance,  in  each  case.  In  - 
both  cases  tates  may  be  sown  by  another 
hand ;  and  justly  may  we  exclaim  in  ci¬ 
ther,  “  An  enemy  hath  done  this.” 

Now  it  is  true  that  a  dearth  or  a  blight 
may  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  husband¬ 
man,  and  notwithstanding  his  utmost  vi¬ 
gilance  he  may  reap  chaff:  yet  this  in¬ 
stance  is  so  rare,  compared  with  those 
in  which  he  rejoices  m  a  full  harvest, 
that  the  spring  never  involves  him  in  a 
doubt  whether  he  had  best  cultivate  his 
grounds,  or  reap  their  fortuitous  produce 
in  the  antumn. 

Here  the  stopping  of  the  carriage  in¬ 
terrupted  the  conversation,  which  was 
afterwards  renewed,  and  will  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  next  number. 

OF  CONFORMITY. 

[Extracted  frem  Saint-Pierre’s  Studies  of  Nature.} 

'  Though  conformity  be  a  perception  of 
our  reason,  I  place  it  at  the  head  of  our 
physical  laws,  because  it  is  the  first  feel¬ 
ing  which  we  endeavour  to  gratify  in  ex¬ 
amining  natural  objects.  Nay,  there  is 
a  connection  so  intimate  between  the 
physical  character  of  those  objects,  and 
the  instinct  of  every  being  possessed  of 
sensibility,  that  a  colour,  simply,  is  suf^ 
ficient  to  rouse  the  passions  of  animals. 

A  red  object  puts  the  bull  into  a  rage,^ 
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and  suggests  to.  most  fowls  the  idea  of 
prey.  The  objects  of  Nature  display,  in 
Man,  a  feeling  of  a  higher  order,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  wants ;  it  is  that  of  con¬ 
formity.  It  is  by  means  of  the  multi¬ 
plied  conformities  of  Nature  that  Man 
has  formed  his  own  reason;  for  reason 
,  means  nothing  else  but  the  relation^  or 
conformity^  of  things  that  exist.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  I  examine  a  quadruped, 
the  eye-lids,  which  it  can  raise  or  let  fall 
,  at  j)lfasure,  present  to  me  conformities 
with  light ;  when  I  look  at  the  form  of 
his  feet,  I  see  a  conformity  to  the  soil 
which  he  is  designed  to  inhabit.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  conceive  a  determi¬ 
nate  idea  of  these,  without  combining, 
on  the  subject,  various  feelings  of  con¬ 
formity,  or  of  the  want  of  it.  Nay,  the 
most  material  objects,  and  such  as  have 
not,  in  strictness  of  speech,  any  decided 
form  cannot  present  themselves  to  us  with¬ 
out  those  intellectual  relations.  Arustic 
grotto,  or  a  steep  rock,  please  or  give 
pain,  according  as  they  present  to  us  the 
ideas  of  repose  or  of  obscurity,  of  per¬ 
spective  or  of  precipice. 

Animals  have  a  sensibility  only  of  ob¬ 
jects  which  have  particular  conformities 
to  their  wants.  It  may  be  affirmed  that 
they  have,  in  this  respect,  a  share  of  rea¬ 
son  as  perfect  as  our  own.  Hud  Newton 
heen  a  bee,  he  could  not,  with  all  his  ge¬ 
ometry',  have  constructed  his  cell  in  a 
hive,  without  giving  it,  as  the  honey-bee 
has  done,  six  equal  partitions.  But  Man 
differs  from  animals,  in  his  capacity  of 
extending  this  ;sentiment  of  conformity 
to  all  the  relations  of  Nature,  however 
foreign  they  may  be  to  his  personal  de¬ 
mands.  It  is  this  extension  of  reason 
which  has  procured  for  him,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  denomination  of  a  rational 
animal. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  if  all  the 
particular  rationality  of  all  animals  were 
united,  the  sum  would  probably  transcend 
the  general  reason  of  Man;  for  human 
reason  has  devised  most  of  its  arts  and 
crafts,  entirely  from  an  imitation  of  their 
productions  ;  besides,  all  animals  come 
into  the  world  with  their  peculiar  indus¬ 
try,  whereas  man  is  under  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  his,  at  the  expense  of  much 
time  and  reflection;  and,  as  1  have  just 
observed,  by  imitating  the  industry  and 
skill  of  another.  But  Marx  excels  them, 
not  only  by  uniting,  in  himself  alone,  the 
intelligence  scattered  over  all  the  rest, 
but  by  his  capability  of  rising  upward  to 
the  source  of  all  conformities,  namely,  to 
GOD  himself,  'fhe  only  character,  which 
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essentially  distinguishes  man  from  the 
animal,  is  this,  ux  is  a  religious  being. 

No  one  animal  partakes'  with  him  of 
this  sublime  faculty.  It  may.  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  principal  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence.  By  it  Man  is  exalted  above  the 
instinct  of  the  beasts,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  general  plans 
of  Nature  ;  and  which  led  him  to  suppose 
an  order  of  things,  from  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Author.  By  it  he  was 
Emboldened  to  employ  fire  as  the  first  of 
agents,  to  cross  the  Ooean,  to  give  a  new 
face  to  the  Earth  by  agriculture,  to  sub¬ 
ject  all  animals  to  his  empire,  to  establish 
Society  on  the  basis  of  a  religion,  and  to 
attempt  to  raise  itself  up  to  Deity  by  his 
virtues.  It  was  not  Nature,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  which  first  pointed  out 
GOD  to  Man,  but  it  is  a  sense  of  the 
Deity,  in  Man,  which  has  indicated  to 
him  the  order  of  Nature.  The  Savages 
are  religious,  long  before  they  are  Natu¬ 
ralists. 

Accordingly,  by  the  sentiments  of  this 
universal  conformity,  Man  is  struck  with 
all  possible*  conformities,  though  they 
may  be  foreign  to  him.  He  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  history  of  an  insect ;  and  if 
his  attention  is  not  engaged  in  behalf  of 
all  which  surround  him,  it  is  because  he 
perceives  not  their  relations,  unless  there 
be  some  Reaumur  at  hand  to  display  them 
to  him  ;  or  else,  the  constant  habit  of  see¬ 
ing  them  renders  them  insipid ;  perhaps 
it  may  be  some  odious  or ‘‘contemptible 
prejudice  ;  for  he  is  affected  still  more 
by  moral  than  by  physical  ideas,  and  by 
his  passions  more  than  by  his  reason. 

We  shall  therefore  remark,  that  all  the 
sentiments  of  conformity  spring  up  in 
the  heart  of  man,  at  the  sight  of  some 
useful  end,  which,  freqisently,  has  no 
manner  of  relation  to  his  own  personal 
wants :  it  follows,  that  Man  is  naturally 
good,  for  this  very  reason,  that  he  is  ra¬ 
tional  ;  seeing  the  aspect  alone  of  a  coi^- 
formity,  though  entirely  foreign  to  him, 
communicates  a  sense  of  pleasure.  It  is 
from  this  natural  sentiment  of  goodness, 
•that  the  sight  of  a  well-proportioned  ani¬ 
mal  conveys  to  us  agreeable  sensations, 
which  increase  in  proportion  as  the  crea- 
tui*e  unfolds  its  instinct.  •  We  love  to  see 
a  dove,  even  in  an  aviary  ;  but  that  bird 
pleases  still  more,  when  at  large  in  the  fo¬ 
rest,  uttering  the  murmurs  of  love  from 
the  top  of  an  elm,  or  when  we  perceive 
her  busily  constructing  in  it  a  nest  for 
her  young,  with  all  the  solicitude  of  ma¬ 
ternal  tenderness. 

Once  inoi*e,.  it  is  from  a  result  of  this  ' 
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natural  goodness  that  want  of  conformity 
communicates  a  painful  sensation,  which 
is  always  excited  at  sight  of  any  thing  in¬ 
congruous.  Thus  we  are  shocked  on 
looking  at  a  monster.  It  gives  us  pain 
to  see  an  animal  wanting  a  foot  or  an  eye. 
This  feeling  is  independent  of  every  idea 
of  pain  relatively  to  ourselves,  let  philo¬ 
sophers  say  what  they  will ;  for  we  suffer 
in  such  a  case,  though  we  are  assured 
that  the  animal  came  into  the  world  in 
such  a  defective  state.  We  are  pained 
at  the  sight  of  incongruity,  even  in  in¬ 
sensible  objects.  Withered  plants,  mu¬ 
tilated  trees,  an  ill-assorted  edifice,  hurt 
our  feelings.  These  sensations  are  per» 
verted,  or  suppressed,  in  Man,,  only  by 
prejudice,  or  education. 

HINTS  TO  THE  LADIES. 

It  has  always  been  remarked,  that  the 
generality  of  females  have  many  admir¬ 
ers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  few  or  no  lo¬ 
vers  ;  and  they  wonder  at  it ;  but  the  rea¬ 
son  is  obvious,  if  they  thought,  but  think¬ 
ing  is  become  quite  unfashionable.— 
“  Ah  I**  said  a  venerable  virgin,  lament¬ 
ing  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  “  courting 
is  nothing  to  what  it  was  when  I  was 
young !  The  flirts  now-a-days  make  the 
fellows  so  saucy  that  there  is  hardly  ta 
be  found  a  respectful  lover.” 

The  observation  was  just.  The  wo- 
I  men  of  the  last  age  were  more  respected, 
because  they  were  more  reserved.  For 
’  want  of  a  proper  reserve,  they  are  treated 
with  indifference,  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  contempt;  they  make  themselves  too 
cheap  to  keep  up  their  consequence,  with¬ 
out  which  they  caa  never  be  respectable. 

To  speak  philosophically,  a  woman 
must  repel  before  she  can  attract.  All 
this  advice  may  sound  oddly  to  a  female 
ear ;  but  she  who  laughs  at  it,  pays  no 
compliment  to  her  understanding. 

Ovid,  who  knew  human  nature  tolera* 
bly  well,  discovered  not  a  little  penetra¬ 
tion  when  he  made  Daphne  fly  so  fast 
from,  her  laureled  lover,  foi*  his  passion 
was  increased  by  the  pursuit. 

Our  modem  Daphne’s  are  quite  other 
sort  of  people.  Instead  of  flying  from,, 
they  run  into  the  arms  of  their  Apollo’s, 
and  are  afterwards  surprised  that  they 
grow  cool  to- their  charms.  Lovers  are 
like  sportsmen,  to  whom  the  possession 
of  the  game  is  nothing  to  the  pleasure  of, 
the  chase.  If  women  would  study  less 
to  please,  they  woukl give  more  pleasure. 
This  is  a  paradox  which  those  for  whom. 

1  throw  out  these  reflections,  cannot  com*- 
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prchcnci,  and,  till  they  can,  they  will  ne¬ 
ver  make  iheir  fortunes  by  their  faces. 
— I'lie  roses  of  youth  are  not  long  in  | 
bloom, *and  when  time  has  torn  them’ 
away,  there an  end  to  love  at  first  sight ; 
and  on  that,  they  seem,  by  their  manner 
of  setting  themselves  off,  chiefly  to  de¬ 
pend. 

The  modern  fine  ladies  carry  their 
heads  well,  I  must  own,  and  have  fine 
sweeping  tails  ;  but  when  a  man  of  sense 
would  choose  a  wife,  he  expects  to  meet 
other  good  qualities  than  those  which 
might  well  recommend  a  horse. 

To  be  stared  at  a  few  seasons,  and  neg¬ 
lected,  and  in  a  few  more  sink  into  obli¬ 
vion,  is  the  lot  of  a  thousand  showy  girls, 
who  have  only  external  appearances  to 
recommend  them.  Without  prudence 
and  discretion,  even  the  most  substantial 
ornaments,  though  they  excite  admira¬ 
tion,  will  never  procure  esteem. 

"  Prudence  is  superior  to  pearls,  and 
there  is  no  kind  of.  comparison  betw'een 
diamonds  and  discretion.  Fools  may  be 
caught  by  the  shell,  but  a  man  worth  hav¬ 
ing  will  make  tlie  gem  the  object  of  his 
attention. 

From  yours,  &c. 

DISTAFF. 

'  [^Korrutovjn  Herald. 


AMUSING. 


HANGMAN  OUTWITTKO. 

A  man  convicted  at  the  last  Surry  As¬ 
sizes,  for  stealing  pewter  pots,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  publickly  whipped  from  the 
prison  gate  Horsenionger-lane,  through 
the  Borough  and  back  again.  Having  no 
money  to  fee  the  hangman,  to  soften  the 
lash  of  justice,  he  at  last  hit  upon  an  ex¬ 
pedient.  In  the  prison  there  were.several 
half  quartern  gin  measures,  the  tops  of 
which  he  broke  off,  and  deposited  in  a 
leather  pocket  he  had  previously  cut  from 
his  breeches,  tied  it  up,  and'  when  the 
executioner  came  to  conduct  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  punishment,  the  culprit,  in  his 
W'ay  to  the  cart’s  tail,  slipped  the  pretend¬ 
ed  purse  into  his  hand,  exclaiming — 
“  theriC  are  nine  half  crowns,  ’tis  all  1  have 
in  the  world,  pray  be  merciful.”  The 
hangman  took  the  l>ribe  with  a  smile,  and 
bade  him  keep  up  his  spirits  for  he  should 
not  be  hurt.  I'he  cart  then  proceeded, 
and  the  consequence  was,'  that  the  deep 
one  returned  very  little  the  worse  for  the 
flagellation.  Upon  being  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  pi  ison-keeper,  he  burst 
into  a  loud  laOgh,  and  when  asked  what 
made  him  so  merrv  ;  he  related  tile  man¬ 


ner  in  which  he  had  bribed  his  chastiser, 
adding,  that  it  would  ever  be  a  subject  of 
mirth,  when  he  reflected  how  h'c  had  out¬ 
witted  the  hangman. 


The  following  humourous  account  of  a  po^ 
litical  and  allego  rical. dr  ama^  is  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

The  author  of  the  play  has  represented 
Absolute  Power ^  in  the  person  of  a  tall 
man,  with  a  hat  and  feather,  who  gives 
his  first  minister,  that  stands  just  before 
him,  a  huge  kick ;  the  minister  gives  the 
kick  to  the  next  before  him ;  and  so  on 
.to  the  end  of  the  stage.  In  this  moral 
and  practicable  jest,  you  are  made  to  un- 
derstapd,  that  there  is  in  absolute  govern- 
menl^o  gratification  but  giving  the  kick 
you  receive  from  one  above^you  to  one 
below  you.  This  is  performed  to  a  grave 
and  melancholy  air  but  on  a  sudden  the 
tune  moves  quicker,  and  the  wh6le  com¬ 
pany  fall  into  a  circle  and  take  hands : — 
then,  at  a  certain  sharp  note,  they  move 
round  and  kick  as  kick  can.  This  latter 
performance  he  makes  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  free  state,  where,  if  you 
all  mind  your  steps,  you  may  go  round 
and  round  very  jollily,  with-  a  motion 
pleasant  to  yourselves,  and  those  you 
dance  with  ;  nay,  if  you  put  yourselves 
out,  at  the  worst  you  only  kick  and  arc 
kicked  like  friends  and  equals. 


SUMMARY  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

Philadelphia,  Srpt.  20t6,  1804. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn,  that  the  Yel¬ 
low  Fever  prevails  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  Two 
of  the  crew  of  the  Polly,  arrived  this 
morning  at  the  Lazaretto,  have  fallen 
victims  to  it  on  the  passage. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  by  the-  mor¬ 
tality  under  the  Charleston  head,  that 
that  city  is  suffering  severely  under  a 
similar  affliction. 

SpAis,* — There  appears  no  prospect  of 
a  rupture  between  Great- Britain  and 
Spain. — The  Government  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  regulation  for  the  sailing  of 
convoys  to  Spain  for  a  year  to  come. 

Accounts  from  the  interior  of  this 
state,  represent  unusual  sickness  and 
mortality.  In  Carlisle  particularly  there 
have  been  numerous  victims  to  a  very 
malignant  epidemic. — In  the  paper  of 
that  place  of  the  14th  instant,  it  i«  stated 
that  nineteen  have  died  in  the  preceding 
fortnight,  of  the  prevailing  disease**”  ^ 


It  has  been  determined  to  pave  the 
streets  of  the  city  Havanna-^a  handsome 
price  is  paid  there  for  paving-stones,  and 
a  few  good  pavers  would  find  liberal 
wages. 

A  valuable  Lead  Mine  has  been  lately 
discovered  on  Perkiomen  Creek,  near 
the  Schuylkill.  The  richness  of  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  chemical  process  to 
be  70  per  cent.  The  lead  produced  has 
proved  to  contain  much  silver.  The  bank 
of  ore  is  said  to  be  extensive,  and  advan¬ 
tageously  situated  to  carry  on  the  work¬ 
ing  of  it  with  economvi 

It  was  the  observation  of  Mirabeau, 
in  his  memorial  to  Frederic  William  11; 
King  of  Prussia,  on  the  day  of  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  that  “  Princes  can¬ 
not  too  often  recollect  that  English  Amer¬ 
ica  enjoins  all  governments  to  be  just  and 
sage,  if  governors  do  not  choose  to  rule 
over  desarts.”  The  remark  may  not  be 
altogether  applicable  to  nations  which 
have  never  felt  what  it  is  to  he  free  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  true  of  many  a  man,  who, 
having  enjoyed  the  independence  of  a 
freeman,  has  relapsed  into  the  condition 
of  a  subject.  If  it  is  not  a  picture  of  a 
Prussian,  certainly  it  will  apply,  with  a 
few  modifications,  to  some  of  the  mod¬ 
em  Frenchmen. 

When  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  revok¬ 
ed,  in  the  year  1685,  the  protestants 
were  induced  to  fly  from  France,  and 
seek  a  religious  asylum  in  England, 
Holland,  and  different  parts  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  where  they  established  the  silk  man- 
ufactory.  If  religious  enthusiasm  will 
banish  a  man  from  his  country,  surely, 
the  ardor  of  political  freedom  will  some*- 
times  produce  the  same  effect. 

An  inhabitant  of  France  must  either 
submit  to  tyranny  of  the  present  regime ; 
he  must  attempt  its  destruction ;  or  he 
must  desert  his  country.  The  man  who 
is  unable  to  endure  or  overturn  its  pre¬ 
sent  usurpation,  must  seek  some  more 
fortunate  asylum. 

Moreau,  it  is  said,  has  now  shewn  them 
the  way  across  the  ocean.  The  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  illustrious  hero,  whom  so 
!  many  will  be  anxious  to  imitate  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  will  invite  every  year,  and 
perhaps  every  month  or  da)',  new  colo¬ 
nists  to  our  country. 

*  Will  this  emigration  tend  to  relax  or 
tighten  the  chains  of  French  despotism? 
This  is  one  question  in  relation  to  fhem  ; 
there  is  another  relative  to  our  country- 
We  shall  profit  by  the  ingenuity,  the  cap¬ 
ital — and  it  i«  to  be  hoped,  by  the  vir¬ 
tues.  of  tliese  emigrants:  Should  this 
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prospect  iirduce  us  to  abr'ujge  or  extend 
the  period  of  naturalization  ? 

Boston,  Sept.  14. 

Arrived,  brig  Harriot,  Marshall,  St. 
Thomas. 

A  severe  gale  from  the  N.  E.  was  ex¬ 
perienced  on  Tuesday  night.  A  sloop 
with  ballast,  a  light  sloop,  and  a  hshing 
schooner,  were  driven  on  shore  below. 

We  last  evening  received'the  follow¬ 
ing  information: — In"the  storm  of  Tues- 
,  day  night,  the  schr.  Union,  Hardy,  la¬ 
den  with  lumber,  was  lost  on  Scituatc 
Beach  ;  the  captain  and  two  men  perish¬ 
ed — only  one  man  was  saved. — A  schr, 
was  lost  on  Brush-Island,  Cohasset  Rocks, 
the  three  men  belonging  to  her  were  with 
great  difJlculty  saved. — A  schr.  of  about 
20  tons,  as  appeared  by  her  masts,  call¬ 
ed  tile  Lizard,  of  Gloucester,  was  lost 
near  the  same  place,  and  all  hands  per¬ 
ished.  A  schr.  of  about  20  tons,  was 
wrecked  on  Point- Alderton,  and  all  her 
hands  lost. 

‘‘  Two  southern  fishing-boats  have  iibt 
been  heard  of  since  the  storm.” 

N  ew-York,  Sept,  18. 

Arrived,  sloop  Friendship,  Caldwell, 
Turks- Island,  — Duringthe  48  hours 
of  the  6th  and  7th  instants,  he  experi¬ 
enced  a  very  heavy  gale,  which  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  carrying  a  rag  of  sail.  On 
the  14th  inst.  in  lat.  37,  42,  long.  73, 
32,  he  spoke  a  whuleing-sloop,  bound  to 
New-Bedford,  which  had  been  upset 
twice  in  the  above  gale,  and  had  her  sails 
torn  to  pieces. 

Capt.  Delano,  of  the  Augusta,  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Liverpool  from  New-Orleans,  on 
the  26th  of  July,  lat.  46,  53,  saw  a  ship 
in  distress,  which  he  supposed  was  un¬ 
derjury-masts,  but  on  coming  near,  dis¬ 
covered  her  fore  and  main-top  mast  gone 
by  the  caps;  a  heavy  sea  going,  could 
not  get  near  her : — There  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  person  on  board.  The.  words 
Commerce^^  of  Philadelphia^  were  paint¬ 
ed  on  her  stern,  and  had  a  woman  head. 

* 

•  It  is  believed  the  above  wreck  must  have  been 
the  Corudia,  and  not  the  Commerce. 


HYMENEAL  RECORD. 

“  Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  Koaves  his  purple  VL'ings  ; 
Jleigus  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  ■  loveless,  joyless,  uneiuleM  ’d.” 

Married,  on  the  seventeenth  isistant,  Mr.  Samuel 
ISurke,  to  Miss  Maria  Wiest,  hotii  of  this  city. 

On  the  eighteenth,  yohn  'A.  Roie,  to  Miss  Kitty 
y anderslive, 

OBITUARY^ 

On  the  nineteenth  instant,  Magarft  Kintzinc, 
consort  of  Abrm.  Kintzing,  merchant  of  this  cit^'. 


On  the  5Lh  of  June  last,  at  Hutton,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  England,.  Donai.d  Camppell,  Esq.  of 
Barhrcck,  in  Scotland.  The  celebrated  traveller, 
whose  journey  overlaud  to  India,  though  wholly  con¬ 
versant  of  authenticated  facts,  carries  with  it  so  much 
of  ti;e  wilil  charms  of  invention  that  it  has  been  as 
much  read  and  is  likely  to  live  as  long  as  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  so  much  admired  by  Kcu- 
scau.  ' 

Interments  in  the  di.Terent  burial  grounds  of  the 
City  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  8:h  to 
the  15th  instant.  Adults,  18 — Children,  23 — Total, 
4L _ 

fust  Published^ 

AND  FOR  SALE  BY  JOHN  BIOREN, 
No.  88,  Chesnut-Street, 

ADVICE  XO  MOTHERS, 

On  the  subject  of  their  own  Health, 

And  on  the  means  of promoting  the  Healthy 
Strength^  and  Beauty  of  their  Offspring, 

By  William  Buchan,  M.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 

Author  of  “  Domestic  Medicine.” 

The  work  is  printed  on  a  fine  fair  pa¬ 
per,  and  a  handsome  large  new  type,  one 
volume,  8vo. 

Extract  from  the  Introduction. 

“  The  preservation  of  the  lives  of  in¬ 
fants,  was  the  first  subject  I  wrote  upon, 
at  the  opening  of  my  medical  career  ;  af¬ 
ter  forty  years  practice ;  I  now  resume 
it  with  increased  zeal  and  pleasure — zeal 
prompted  by  a  just  sense  of  its  import¬ 
ance— -and  pleasure  arising  from  the  hope 
of  its  beneficial  and  lasting  effects.  1  am 
sure  of  being  listened  to  with  attention 
by  the  tender  and  rational  mother,  while 
I  am  pointing  out  to  hef  the  certaia 
means  of  preserving  her  own  health,  of 
securing  the  attachment  of  the  niaa  she 
holds  dear,  and  of  promoting  the  health, 
strength,  and  beauty  of  her  offspring.—— 
She  will  not  take  alarm  at  die  idea  of 
medical  advice,  when  I  tell  her,  that  my 
object  is  to  enable  her  to  do  without  med¬ 
icine,  and  to  obtain  every  desirable  end 
without  any  painful  sacrifice*  The  path 
along  which  I  propose  to  conduct  her,  is 
plain  and  easy,  the  prospects  all  around 
are  delightful,  and  it  leads  to  the  purest 
sources  of  happiness.”  Sept,  6. 

TO  LET, 

A  convenient  Stable  adequate  to  the 
accommodation  of  eight  or  ten  horses, 
and  a  hay-loft  capable  of  containing  as 
many  tons  of  hay. — Also,. 

A  SHOP  AND  CELLAR, 

Suitable  for  a  Feed-Store.  Eiiqire  at 
No.  295,  North  Third-street, — where 
Boarding  and  Lodging,  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  may  be  had  for  three  or  four  per¬ 
sons. 

9th  mo.  15th,  1804% 


VOLNEY’s  VIEW 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published, 

By  JOHN  CONRAD  &  C  o. 

No.  30,  Chesnut  street, 

(Price  225  cents) 

A  View  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
United  Stales 'of  America  ;  to  which  is 
subjoined  an  account  of  Florida,  of  the 
French  colony  on  the  Sciota,  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  colonies  in  Canada ;  with  remarks^ 
on  the  Indian  tribes. 

Translated  from  the  French  of 
C.  F.  VOLNEY, 

Member  of  the  Conservative  Senate  and  of  the 

French  National  Institute,  Honorary  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
'  cicty,  &c. 

By  C.  B.  BROWN; 

VV’^ith  a  preface  and  occasional  remarks 
by  the  Translator. 

This  work  may  be  safely  pronounced 
.the  most  ample  and  accurate  view  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  United  States 
that  is  extant.  The  errors  into  which 
the  author  as  a  foreigner  and  a  temporary 
observer  could  aot  fail  sometimes  to  fall, 
have  been  carefully  amended* 

NOTICE. 

’  All  persons-  having  demands  against 
the  estate  of  Martha  Llewelyn,  of 
Lower  Merrion,  Montgomery  County, 
deceased,  are  requested  to- bring  forward 
their  accounts  properly  arranged  for  set¬ 
tlement,  to  the  subscriber,  at  No.  295, 
North  Third  Street,  Phlladeljihia. 

JONATHAN  CARMALT. 

9th  mo.  22d,  1804. 

TERMS  OF 

THE  WEEKLY  MONITOR. 

To  subscribers  living  in  town.  Three 
Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  quarterly 
"advances.  ^ 

.To  country  subscribers,  who  receive  tlieir 
papers  in  town,  Three  D(jllars  per  an- 
nirm,  payable  in  half- vearlv  advances. 
To  those  who  receive  them  by  the  mail,. 
Three  Dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

This  paper  being  now  enlarged 
to  eight  quarto  pages,  at  only  One  Dollar 
.p(ir  annum  additional  expense,  the  Edi¬ 
tor  expects  that  it  will  be  more  accepta¬ 
ble  to  his  subsenbers  ;  espeeialiy  as  it  will 
in  future  contain  a  summary  ol  the  news, 
&e.  of  the  week,  and  make,  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  year,  a  more  complete  vo-‘ 
lumc. 

PHILADELPHIA:  •  • 

VUBLISIIEU  by  ABRAHAM  V1CKERS„ 

At  No.  77,  North  Third  Sir^ei. 

\ 
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POErRV. 

I  '  , 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  MYRTLE  AND 
THE  YEW. 

Addressed  to  all  young  ladles  inclined  to  form  degrad¬ 
ing  matrimonial  connections. 

A  MYRTLE  flourish’d  'mongst  the  flowers, 
And  happy  pass’d  her  maiden  hours : 

The  lovely  Rose,  the  garden’s  queen, 
Companion  of  this  shrub  was  seen ; 

The  Lily  fair,^  the  Violet  blue. 

The  Eglantine  beside  her  grew  : 

The  W oodbine’s  arms  did  round  her  twine, 
With  the  pale  genteel  Jessamine : 

With  hers  the  Tuberose  mix’d  her  sweet; 

The  flow’r*  were  gracious,  she  discreet. 

The  envious  Shrub  with  some  regret, 

Saw  all  her 'friends  in  wedlock  met; 

Up  the  tall  EUn  the  Woodbine  swarms. 

And  twines  her  marriageable  arms ; 

A  gorgeous  bower  the  Jess’mine  chose. 

The  glory  of  some  ancient  house ;  ’  ’ 

With  joy  she  views  the  short-liv’d  maid. 

The  Violet,  drooping  in  the  shade ; 

'  And  sees  (which  pleas’d  her  to  the  quick) 

The  Lily  hug  a  sapless  stick. 

**  And  must  Myrtilla  still  be  seen 
Pining  in  sickness  cver-green  ? 

Shall  she”  ■  .  ■  ■■ 

•  >  •  With  that  she  arm’d  her  brow, 

"^fhich  once  had  conquests  gain’d,  but  now  ■■■■ 
Too  old  to  choose,  too  proud  to  sue, 

"  Strikes  flag  to  her  good  cousin  Yew. 

•  This  Yew  was  fair,  and  large,  and  good, 

,  Esteem’d  a  pretty  stick  of  wood ;  - 

But  never  in  the  garden  plac’d,  ^ 

•  Or  to  be  borne  by  nymphs  of  taste,  ^ 

But  in  a  wilderness,  or  waste,  J 

And  cut  and  clip,  whate’er  you  do. 

This  pretty  stick  was  stHl  but  Yew. 

The  pois’nous  drops,  the  baleful  shade  • 

.Struck  each  gentceler  flower  dead; 

But  Myrtle,  being  ever-green. 

Thought  Nature  taught  to  wed  her  kin. 

And  careless  of  th’  event,  withdre^v 
From  her  old  friends,  and  sought  her  Yew, 
Behold  the  am’rous  shrub  transplanted. 

And  her  last  prayer  in  vengeance  granted. 

^he  bride  and  bridegroom  cling  together. 

Enjoy  the  fair,  and  scorn  foul  weather. 

Visits  are  pay’d .  around  are  seen 
The  scritbbed  race  of  ever«gMcn, 

Th’  ill-natur’d  Hclly,  ragged  Box, 

And  Yew’s  own  family  in  flocks; 

But  not  a  flow’r  of  scent  or  flavour 
^  \Vould  do  the  bride  so  great  a  favour, 

But  in  contempt  diew  in  they  leaves, 

And  shrunk  away,  as  Sensitives. 

The  bliisliing  Qiieen,  with  decent  pride,  I 


TumM  as  she  pass’d,  her  head  asides 
The  l.ily  nice,  was  like  to  spue 
To  sec  Myrtilla  Mrs.  Yew: 

The  Eglantine,  a  pnule  by  nature, 

Wou’d  never  go  a- near  the'  Crcacher; 

And  the  gay  Woodbine  gave  a  flaunt, 

Nor  answered  her  but  with  a  taunt. 

Poor  Myrtle,  strangely  mortify ’d. 

Too  late  resumes  her  projier  pride ; 

Which,  heighten’d  now  by  pique  and  spleen, 
Paints  her  condition  doubly  mean.  • 

She  sour’d  her  mind,  g^ew  broken-hearted. 

And  soon  this  spiteful  world  dejiarted ; 

And  now  lies  decently  inter ’d, 

Near  th^  old  Yew  in  — ■  church-yard. 

ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 

BY  SIR.  nVDSOX. 

THE  sable  queen  of  shades  retires,*- 
Encircled  with  her  fading  flres  ; 

Yok’d  to  her  iron  car,  the  dragons  fly. 

With  slow  wing  blackening  many  a  league  of  iky. 
Go,  mdancholy  goddess,  go. 

Nurse  of  despondency  and  woe. 

’Tis  time :  the  cock’s  shrill  clarion  calls 
The  dawn,  and  strikes  the  prowling  wolf  with  fear, 
And  bids  the  phantoms  disapi)ear. 

That  glimmer  ’mklst  yon  mouldring  walls  ; 

They  startle  at  the  sound. 

And  gliding  o’er  the  trackless  ground. 

Loth,  to  their  marble  mansions  haste  away, 

No  more  their  livid  lightenings  play  : 

The  terrors  of  aerial  tumults  cease, 

Hush’d  to  serenity  and  smilihg  peace. 

For,  lo !  in  heaven’s  ambrosial  bowers, 

Wak’d  by  the  stationary  hours, 

Parent  of  day,  the  mom  unveils  her  eyes. 

And  vermeil  blushes  streak  the  orient  skies. 

How  nature  triumphs  at  the  sight, 

Renew’d  in  all  her  beauty  bright ! 

Her  fragrant  groves  their  incense  yield  j 
•The  zephyrs,  from  her  humid  stores,  diffuse 
The  sweetness  of  mellifluous  dews^ 

And  pleasure  paints  the  lillied  Held. 

'  Here,  gilt  with  splendid  rays. 

The  spires  and  loft;  turrets  blaze  ; 

There  the  canals  reflect  a  pleasing  gleam ; 

While  dancing  down  the  pebbly  stream 
The  silver  radiance  cheers  the  feather’d  throng : 
Woods,  hills,  and  dales  re-echo  with  their  song. 

Thus,  like  the  mom,  will  fairest  freedom  come. 

In  majesty  divine, 

With  dawning  glory  to  disperse  the  gloom 
Of  dire  oj>|)ression ;  and  illume  the  mind 
To  darkness  and  despondency  confin’d. 

Arise,  O  liberty  !  ’lis  thine 
The  chjrms  of  nature  to  refine ; 


With  blooming  hope  and  harmony  to  please. 

To  crown  with  plenty,  and  to  bless  with  ease. 
To  light  up  awful  virtue’s  living  ray, 

And  pour  the  flood  of  intellectual  day. 

•  Place  me  in  Afric’s  desert  lands, 

^Vhere  thirst  sits  gasping  on  the  sands ; 

If  there  auspicious  freedom  fix  her  seat, 

’Midst  burning  blasts,  I’ll  hail  the  rude  retreat; 
Soon  shall  the  wild,  more  polish’d  grown. 
Admire  new  beauties,  not  her  own  :• 

Sage  industry'  shall  dig  the  well 
•  Capacious,  yaw-ning  many  a  fath«m  deep ; 

I  .While  lowing  herds,  and  bleating  sheep. 
Stand  frequent  in  the  cooling  cell : 

Soon  shall  the  mantling  vine 
Be  taught  around  the  palm  to  twine ; 

And  social  arts  the  stranger  Naiads  wake, 

That  sleep 'Beneath  the  distant  lake. 

Curious  to  view  young  commerce  gaily  roam. 
And  bring  full  harvests  to  his  barren  hunic. 

Place  me  beneath  the  gelid  zone, 

Near  winter’s  adamantine  throne. 

Where  farthest  ocean  foams  with  icy  roar 
Along  the  bleak,  inhospitable  shore : 

If  freedom  to  the  smoky  dome  . 

With  fur-doath’d  mortals  deign  to  roam ; 
Thro*  snowy  wastes  the  dome  I’ll  seek; 

What  hinders  to  enjoy  the  freezing  year! 

For  property  will  there  appear; 

And  cheerful  health,  with  rosy  cheek. 

Pursue  the  panting  prey ; 

Or,  mindful  of  the  lengthen’d  day. 

Sit  chaunting  on  the  mountain’s  crystal  brow, 
Where  hanging  torrents  shine  below; 

Nor  will  Cimmerian  sleep  forget  to  bring 
Safe  slumbers,  waving  at  his  downy  wing. 


FouhJ  in  Assembly  Rooms  at  Margate,  tiv6erc 
no  Ladies  in  Habits  ore  admitted. 

YE  fair  ones,  attend  to  the  rules  here  laid  down  ; 

No  ladies  in  hahite  can  stay — 

Though  by  the  same  rule,  ’tis  pretty  well  known. 
That  ladies  unbabited — may. 

Yet  to  you  favour’d  fair  ones — made  free  of  the 
place, 

Whose  dress — scarce  a  charm -seems  to  hide. 
Though  ’tis  easily  teen  through — I’d  say  to  your  face, 
’Tis  a  habit  were  best  laid  aside. 

Laid  aside  !  did  1  say  ?  that  were  comical  too  ; 

For  then  you’d  have  no  dress  at  all — 

No  matter  for  that — you  might  say  and  speak  true. 
You  h^  come  from  the  Bath  to  the  Ball ! 

W. 


